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PHILADELPHIA,  August  2,  1806, 


[No.  31. 


I  price  of  the  Evening  Fire-sidc  is  three  dollars 
per  annum. 

For  the  Evening  Fireside, 
frt-  Editors^ 

fhrough  the  kindnefs  of  a  friend,  I  am 
oared  with  the  following  extraft  from, 
journal  of  a  ytmng  man,  written,  1  be- 

c,  about  three  years  ago.  Should  you 

tn  it  worthy,  you  are  at  liberty  to  infert 
}  your  ufeful  paper.  N. 

ytt/y3Ur,  1806. 

“  As  I  am  purfuing  my  journey,  not 
y  from  place  to  place,  but  alfo  througn 
,  I  con  Oder  it  neceffaiy,  occafionally  to 
le  obfervaiions  on  the  ftatc  of  fuciety. 
Thus  far  h^ave  1  traverfed  the  world, 
r^ceful  fpe<5fati)r.  of  its  virtues  and  its 
whije  endeavouring  to  attain  the 
net,  I  have  profited  by  the  experience 
others,  in  ftecring  clear  of  the  latter, 
irly  all  men  appear  to  be  aiming  alike 
ac  ohje^f ,  the  accumulation  of  wealth 
i  medium  of  happinefs-  Various,  in- 

d,  arc  the  paths  they  tread  :  but  how- 
r  hidden,  ftill  wealth  will  be  found  to 
the  defire  even  of  tive  moll  virtuous.  ^ 
j  tendency  of  this  purfuit,  to  draw  the  i 
d  from  its  more  impoi  taut  engagements, 
bvious  on  the  leaf!  rcfledfion. 

‘Few  have  I  found  fufficiently  philo- 
tical,  to  deny  themfclvcs  the  vain  plea- 
»  of  the  world.  j 

‘In  this  age,  the  influence  of  the  fair- 
on  fociety,  in  foftening  the  rulficity  of 
iners,  is  faid  to  be  peculiarly  viliblc.  I 
we  fhould  enquire,  whether  this  is 
ly  the  cafe ;  and  whether  any  foiid  be- 
t  refults  from  the  prefent  mode  of  focial 
tcourfe  between  the  fexes.  To  know 
l^tq  appear  in  C(*mpany  to  advantage, 
t  is  called,  is  the  aim  of  every  man  that* 
theleaft  claim  to  poVitenefs.  Inflead 
fhat  natural  cafe  and  fimpliciiy,  which 
DC  has  always  appeared  moft  agreeable  | 
confiflem,  he  muft  poflefs  a  falfc  re¬ 
cent,  not  only  in  manners  but  in  con¬ 
gou,  A  knowledge  of  novels  and 


of  plays.  Teems  to  announce  the  tdan  of 
learning  and  to  converfe  on  them  with 
fluency,  is  one  ingredient  in  the  compofition 
of  a  polite  gentleman.  Thtfe,  alas!  are 
too  often  the  fubjedts  of  converfation  in  our 
moft  brilliant  circles.  Thefe  light  and  ima¬ 
ginary  trifles,  together  with  that  of  drtfs, 
afford  matter  for  a  whole  evenings  amufe- 
ment.  They  have  triumphed  over  reafon 
and  found  fenfe,  and  aflumed  their  throne. 
Nothing,  furely,  can  be  more  deteftable, 
than  to  find  drels  and  faftiion  introduced  as 
fulyedls  of  converfation  in  a  large  company; 
ae  it  proves  either  the  airy  bent  of  the  mind, 
or  its  incapacity  for  more  rational  entertain¬ 
ment.  But  that  man  fhould  ftudy  fafhion, 
and  acquire  the  knowledge  requifite  to  ena¬ 
ble  him  to  join  in  fuch  converfation,  is  ftill 
I  more  dcteftrble.  This  we  muft  attribute  to 
the  influence  of  the  fair  fex.  Yet  are  we 
told,  that  female  fociety  is  ncceffary  to  fof- 
ten  pur  manners,  and  to  cleanle  us  of  our 
rufticity,  but  what  real  advantage  can 
poffibly  refult  from  it,  under  fuch  circunv 
fiances"  ?  Do  we  feel  greater,  or  better, 
from  being  able  to  defcaot  on  Drefs,  or  on 
Nijvels  and  Play.s  ?  Or  arc  we  not  rather 
afhamed  that  we  fhould  efteem  thele  trifles? 
No, — it  is  all  neceffary,  becaule  agreeable 
to  our  female  companions  ;  and  our  hap)- 
pinefs  confifts  in  plcafing  them.  Our  ideas 
muft  conform  to  theirs  ;  our  manners  and 
converfation  muft  be  agreeble  to  their  taftc, 
or  we  fhould  pofTcfs  no  tnfiuence :  fuch  is 
the  abfurdity  of  the  age  ;  an  abfurdity 
which  would  almoft  difgrace  the  luxury  of 
Rome,  ftill  more  the  fimplicity  of  America. 
Here,  then,  wc  fee  the  fpring  of  that  un¬ 
bounded  influence,  which  the  fair  fex  have 
on  fociety.  A  great  writer  has  obferv- 
cd,  that  Rome  firft  began  to  totter,  when 
thofe  laws  were  repealed,  which  preierved 
the  fimplicity  of  her  daughters,  by  pre¬ 
venting  extravagance  of  drefs.  The  bar¬ 
rier,  once  thrown  down,  could  not  be  again 
raifed;  becaufe,  thofe  whofe  duty  it  was  to 
have  prevented  the  fall,  were  crufhed  by  it. 

I  am  far  from  aiming  thefe  obfervations  in- 
difcriminately  at  the  fair  fex,  of  whom,  i 

si 


I  am  ore  of  the  greateft  admirers  :  fhould 
they  ever  be  made  public,  they  can  only 
aflcfl  thofe  who  are  the  objects  of  them. 

The  virtues  of  the  age  are  not 
extraordinary.  Some,  men,  indeed,  are 
virtuous  j  but,  alas  I  how  many  vicious. 
Their  vices  are  not  of  a  nature  to  be  re- 
ftrained  by  law,  but  fuch  as  are  intimately 
conne6led  with  the  heart,  and  can  be' 
cOnredled  only  by  religion  and  morality. 

“  As  to  myfelf,  much  condeicenfion  and 
much  patience,  have  I  found  necefTary,  to 
enfiire  a  tolerably  eafy  paflage  thus  far 
through  the  world.  We  muft  give  way  to 
others,  while  at  the  fame  time  we  preferve 
that  fteadinefs  of  condufV,  which  will  fe- 
cure  us  fr*.m  their  fcorn.  The  paths  of 
this  world  are  difficult  to  trace,  as  the  cha- 
rapiers  of  its  inhabitants  are  various  ;  but 
we  muft  pufh  on,  endeavouring  to  follow 
the  commands  of  reafon  and  religion  ; 
which,  united  with  contentment,  will  pro¬ 
mote  our  greateft  earthly  happinefs.” 

Eor  the  Evening  Fire-side, 

Sweet  Pity  ;  nymph  of  pensive  eye. 

To  drooping  sorrow  dear, 

Thou  inov’st  affection's  inmost  sigh — 

Thou  stream’st  the  lucent  tear. 

Crown’d  with  thy  melancholy  wreath. 

Some  weeping  cypress  shade  beneath, 
Imagination’s  view  ; 

Beholds  thee  bending  o’er  distress, 

While,  emblems  true  of  tenderness. 

Lay  scattered  leaves  of  yew. 

Thy  looks  express,  the  soul  to  feel. 

And  love  devoid  of  guile  ;  • 

The  wish  the  wounded  heart  to  heal. 

With  consolation’s  smile. 

O  may  ihy  balm  be  still  my  lot. 

And  yet  there  are  who  heed  thee  not, 

The  sordid  and  the  vain  ; 

Toev’ry  fine  sensation  lost. 

By  every  idle  passion  tost. 

That  lurk  in  pleasure’s  train.  ’  * 

Ah  me  !  when  cares  in  terror  drest. 

The  tender  mind  annoy  ; 

How  sweet  to  give  the  feeling  breast; 

The  pleasing  trill  of  joy  y 


J 
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How  sweet  to  seek  tke  lowly  cot, 

Where  modest  worth,  by  pride  forgot, 
Pines  'neath  oppressive  wo«  : 

How  sweet  to  fix  its  proper  sphere. 

And  see  its  nobleness  appear. 

With  emulative  glow. 

Then  learn  ye  wealthy,  learn  to  feel ; 

Let  Pity’s  voice  prevail ; 

Nor  prove  your  hearts  of  harden’d  steel, 
At  hum^e  sorrow’s  tale  : 

Though  Fortune  has  to  you  been  kind. 
Reflect  how  many  a  gentle  mind, 

Keprest  by  want  and  shame ; 

Feels  disappointment’s  sharpest  stings ; 
Then  lend  your  aid  and  give  them  wings, 
-  To  trace  the  paths  of  Fame. 


H. 


J^ffr  the  Evening  Eire^ftde, 


THE  GLEANER  :  NO.  VI. 


**  Just  as  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree’s  inclined.” 

Pope, 


‘  One  of  the  wifeft  of  men,  who  no  doubt, 
was  well  acquainted  with  human  nature, 
and  knew  by  experience  and  oblervation, 
how  beneficial  a  good  education  was  to  the 
Interefls  of  fociety,  delivered  it  as  an  im¬ 
portant  truth,  that  if  child  is  trained  up 
in  the  way  he  (hould  go,  he  will  not  be 
likely  to  depart  frqm  it  when  he  is  old.” 
And  we  find  that  men  of  the  beft  Under- 
Handing  in  mofi  ages  and  countries,  have  in¬ 
culcated  the  fame  ientiment  :  and,  putting 
the  precept  in  practice,  they  have  exhibit¬ 
ed  to  the  ^world's  view,  a  demonfiration, 
fufficiently  occular  and  clear,  to  evince  its 
propriety.  It  is  obferved  .that  ideas  im¬ 
printed  on  the  mind  in  early  life,  prove  the 
mod  lading  ;  and  are  removed  with  the 
greatefl  difficulty.  The  tempers  of  chil¬ 
dren,  being  pliant  and  foft,  are  fubje^  to 
receive  almod  any  impreffions.  How  high¬ 
ly  necefiary  then,  that  fuch  as  have  the  care 
of  them,  (hould  endeavour  by  indru6Uon 
and  example  to  indil  into  their  minds  cor- 
Tcd  ideas  of  life,  and  teach  them  thofe 
things  which  they  ought  to  praftice  in  ma- 
turer  age.  As  the  choaking  of  the  foun¬ 
tain  is  the  eafied  way  to  cut  off  the  courfe 
of  the  river  j  fo  is  it  infinitely  eafier  to  pre¬ 
vent  ill  habits  than  to  maOer  them.  The 
extravagances  of  a  vicious  life  we  may  ob- 
ferve,  are  generally  nothing  but  the  more 
confummated  follies  and  dilordcrs  of  either 
a  midaught  or  negle^ed  youth  : — and  the 
public  outrages  of  a  dedroying  tyranny  and 
opprj;fl[ion,  what  are  they  but  theeffedfof 
childidi  appetites  let  alone  till  they  become 
ungovernable  ?  This  being  the  cafe,  it  be¬ 
hoves  all  lovers  of  their  country,  all  who 
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are  defirous  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
community,  and  the  good  of  mankind,  ear¬ 
ly  “  to  feafon  the  young-mind  with  the  max- 
ims  of  wifdom  ; — to  watch  the  bent  of 
the  inclination  of  children  \  to  fet  them 
“  right  in  their  youth  ^  and  fuffer  no  evil 
«  habit  to  gain  drength  with  their  years.” 

It  (hould  be  confidered  too,  that  we  have 
the  (eeds  of  virtue  in  us,  as  well  as  of 
vice*;  and  whenever  we  take  a  wrong  bias, 
it  is  not  out  of  a  moral  incapacity  to  do 
better,  but  for  want  of  a  careful  manage¬ 
ment  and  diicipline  to  (et  us  right  at  fird. 

O.  / 


For  the  Evening  Fire-side, 


A  MORNING  a  NOUGHT. 


From  eastern  skies,  the  mighty  sire  of  day. 
Begins  his  journey  up  the  ethevcal-way, 

Half  veil’d  in  mists  :  but,  as  he  mounts  the  sky. 
Before  his  conquering  beams  the  vapours fiy. 

The  dusky  legions  o’er  the  earth  retreat. 

And  fix  far  in  the  west  theii  gloomy  seat : 

In  ten*fold  splendor  then,  and  purity. 

He  shines,  and  ail  his  native  dignity. 

Thus  fares  the  man,  by  virtuous  impulse  led, 
The  pkths  of  peace  and  happiness  to  tread ; 
Religion  for  his  guide  to  realms  on  high. 

Where  in  the  blaze  of  boundless  majesty. 

Glory  unspeakable,  and  love  unknown. 

Which  ever  more  surround  the  empyreal  throne* 
The  great  Creator  reigns,  supreme  !  alone  ! 

He,  man,  the  highest,  save  the  Angelic  race. 

At  first  created  ;  and,  in  boundless  grace 
And  love  unmerited,  taught  him  to  Know, 

The  fountain  whence  his  consolations  How; 


Though  oft  his  morning  is  with  clouds  o’erspread. 
Though  oft  the  tempest  roars  around  his  head. 
Distress  attends  him,  when  the  silent  night 
spreads  her  dark  wings ;  or  when  returning  light, 
Bursts  from  the  orient,  and  o’er  nature  plays,* 
Awaking  beauty,  melody  and  praise.  > 

H;8  mind,  superior  to  the  ills  of  fate. 

Looks  forward  to  a  far  more  glorious  state. 
Wherein  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  divine, 

Without  an  intervening  cloud  shall  shine  : 

When  far  and  wide  the  intellectual  day. 

Shall  o’er  his  soul  its  gradual 
And  all  the  opposing  clouds  be  anven  away. 

s.  s. 

Philad»  7th  mo,  29 thy  1806. 


Ilectual  day, 
il  beams  display,  C 
be  driven  away.  J 


For  the  Evening  Fireside, 

THE  PEDLAR  :  NO.  III. 


The  oblerver  of  hiimap  nature  can  eafi- 
ly  difeover,  that  fame  and  the  love  of 
praife,  are  powerful  morives  that  ‘govern 
the  a^fions  of  the  generality  of  mankind. 
Each  one  feels  a  propenfity  to  fignalize  him- 
felf  by  fome  performancei  that  may  pro¬ 


cure  him  the  applaule-of  his  cotemporariJfeff 


and  iranl'mit  his  name  to  pofierity.  W 


m 


ther  this  defire  of  filling  the  minds  of 


& 


Wor 


with  admiration,  and  of  being  celebrat 
by  geneiations  yet  unborn,  with  hono 
which  we  cannot  receive,  produces  ido|  If 
happinei's  than  mifery,  the  Pedlar  h  una 
to  determine.  But,  it  is  unqueftionably 
abfurdity,  for  man  to  govern  .  his  aHi 
by  the  hope  of  that  which  is  only  toexif  & 
when  he  is  in  the  dufi.  He  ought  to 
fled!  that  after  death,  the  account  muftp 
on  his  adfions,  and  not  upon  .the  report 
others.  This  would  teach  him  to  l(X)k 
on  the  vain  titles  of  fame,  as  mere  trlfli 
and  as  “  empty  bubbles  of  the  deep.” 
certain  eminent  writer  fpeaking  of  the 
fion  of  fame  fays  «  it  is  nothing  better 


lu 


Pi 


fplendid  madntl's,  a  dime  kindled  byp 
and  fanned  by  folly.''  l..ct  him  there! 
that  purfues  the  “  airy  phantom,”  lillco 
what  Boetius  fays 


*•  He  that  seeks  to  gain  a  glorious  prize, 
Thinking  that  the  top  of  all. 

Let  him  view  the  expanded  skies. 

And  earth’s  contracted  ball. 

Then  blush  to  think  that  glory’s  plan, 

Is  bounded  by  the  breath  of  man.” 


t” 


For  the  Evening  Fire-tide^ 


ODE  TO  TACITURNITY. 


To  Taciturnity  I’m  much  indebted, 

Which  gratitude  now  prompts  me  to  acknowli 
Though  over  studies,  dry  1  never  sweated. 

Nor  took  degree,  at  celebrated  college. 

Though  ignorant  I  never  strove  to  show  it. 

And  Taciturnity  kept  things  so  quiet. 

That  no  one  knew  but  what  1  was  a  poet. 

For  years  before  I  even  dar’d  to  try  it. 

And  after  I  began  to  make  words  gingle. 
Although  mankind  of  censure  arc  not  sparing 
With  snarling  critics  1  could  safely  mingle, 

And  seem  to  hear  their  strictures  without  ctri* 


And  why  ?  ’Twas  Taciturnity  alone. 

That  sav’d  the  poet  in  this  dieadiul  case; 

Who  never  s|)eaks — his  secrets  are  his  own, 

And  if  disgrac’d—how  private  his  disgrace. 

Tho’  wha»  I’ve  said,  and  now  am  going  to  say* 
I’m  sensible’s  a  sort  of  defamation, 

Against  the  volatile,  verbose  and  gay. 

And  all  the  ioveliest part  oi  the  creation. 

How  often  have  I  spent  a  vacant  hour. 

With  some  rever’d  and  sympathizing  brother, 

(  Who  felt  with  me  its  talk-subduing  pow’r) 

Without  exchanging  thoughts  with  one  anot  4 

And  sometimes,  with  a  sweet  enchanting  lass, 

I’ve  pass’d  an  hour,  and  never  w’agg’d  my  tonj 

Know*  ye,  who  w  onder  how  this  came  to  pass, 

1  stepp’d  in  Wisdom’s  ways  when  I  was  youfl 
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le,  like  to  hear  a  half  a  dozen  missea, 

Gabble  at  once,  and  join  them  in  the  clatter, 

|nd  think  that  sociability  like  this,  is 
Better  than  dtur  dumb  *tis  no  such  matter ! 

^orif  itt  or  word,  we  must  transgress  i 

If  we  must  speak,  or  think  ill  of  our  neighbour  ; 
ithinking,  all  will  own  the  sin  is  less. 

Besides  the  saving  of  a  deal  of  lal>our. 

|pity  those  who  ip  mischievous  freak. 

Express  their  thoughts,  cither  by  words  or  wink* 
ing  ; 

fit  better  far,  to  think  and  never  speak, 

Than  'tis  to  speak  w’i^nout  maturely  thinking. 

lyall  the  world  come  under  its  dominion. 

Its  usefulness  to  me  seem^  past  expression  ; 

I  almost  sujMrrcedes,  in  my  opinion, 

Tbe  scarcest  article  on  earth — 

Discretion. 


For  the  E".  ening  Fire-side* 
fo  tbe  Editors, 

A  ptriocUcal  publication,  if  compofcH 
materials,  which,  in  pleahng  the  min<i 
ill  improve  it,  muft  of  courfe  be  advanta- 
ou.*^,  hot  only  to  the  prclcnt  geiicrarion. 
It  containing  muter  of  intriiific  value, 
[Hi  be  handed  down  to  poftcniy,  and  re- 
kft  an  honorable  luff  re  on  our  age*.  The 
[ntiing  Fire- fide,  a  paper  containing  m.i- 
good  pieces  of  motiern  compofition,  is 
^vcrthelefs,  not  fo  replete  therewith,  as 
entitle  it  to  the  fir  ft  rank  of  literary  pub- 
itions.  Perhaps  the  E  titor.s  did  not  ar- 
’ate  this  idea  to  themfelves  in  their  dc- 
of  it  ;  but  rather  intended  it  a  medU 
for  the  encouragement  of  literary  pur¬ 
ls,  and  the  exertion  of  thofe  abilities, 
Ihich  would,  without  doubt,  were  there 


five  all  lovers  of  improvement,  ought  to 
low  their  mite  ;  mure  pirticularly  at- 
iding  to  original  productions  ;  as  it  is 
thefe,  a  juft  opinion  of  the  literary  ftate 
d  nation  is  to  be  attained.  In  fele^ions, 
fft  may  be  a  judgment  reprei'enred,  from 
I'kh,  fome  idea  of  a  perfon’s  capacity 
r  underftanding,  or  his  opinion,  may  be 
duced  :  yet  te-pubiication,  1  think,  ought 
incrally  to  be  avoided,  as  we  cannot  ex- 
ft  to  derive  much  advantage  from  thc-m  : 
nd  yet  1  am  not  oppr)fcd  to  all  fcleCfion, 
It  to  have  the  principle  conftiruent  of  this 

flcription  : — not  that  1  am  about  to  attach 
ch  a  thing  to  the  Elii«irs,  which  would 
a  great  digreflinn  from  the  original  in- 
jniion-  of  the  publication.  Bu»  as  indi- 
icc  gladly  receives  any  thing  to  prevent 
^l‘»  uie  penury,  (o,  poffibiy,  the  Editors 
lom  the  icanty  provifion  ot  the  box^  may 


be  ncccflarily  obliged  to  fubftitutc  felec- 
tions.  Bur  to  underftand  my  allufion  re- 
fpeCfing  re-publication,  let  ut  advert  to  the 
progrefs  of  icience  through  the  various 
ages  of  mankind  :  had  thole  of  the  lew 
laft  centuries,  not  exerted  their  abilities, 
but  contented  themfelves  with  acquiring  the 
knowledge  of  their  predccefTors,  what 
would  have  been  the  ftate  of  I'cience  in  this 
il.iy  ?  What  would  have  been  our  concep¬ 
tion  of  many  natural  appearances  ?  Avert 
to  Ariftotlc;  not  having  ability,  by  the 
txcrrioii  of  the  powers  of  his  mind,  from 
the  uncultivated  ftate  of  fciencein  that  age, 
to  account  tor  the  phenomena  of  the  tides 
rh rowing  hiinfelf  into  the  fca.  View  the 
ancients,  aimoft  petrified  with  fear  on  Itc- 
ing  an  tcliple,  wnich  we  now  with  fo  much 
plcafure  hiok  upon.  The  various  grades 
ol  human  underftanding  i>  set  unexplored  ; 
fti  nee  IS  not  yet  perfected,  fhert  is  yet 
toiictalcd,  uniter  the  veil  of  ignorance, 
knowledge.  Within  fhc  fphere  of  intel- 
!eCf  u  ft  at  ainment  Fhilolophy,  the  apex  of 
human  underftanfting,  diftlofes  irfclf  yet  im- 
perfeCf  \  not  completely  mnured,  the  lub- 
jeCt.s  for  its  advancemtot  are  numerous.  It 
corre^fs  iffclf  bv  progitllion,  and  will  di- 
reCf  to  that  moft  advantageous  ti»  itfe'f.  ut 
in  taking  a  view  of  fcience  perfeCfed  in  phi- 
lofophy,  let  us  not  forget  the  defign  of  ir  ; 
is  it  not  wifely  calculated,  (being  deduced 
by  human  art  from  nature’s  works)  to  in- 
fpiie  with  gratitude  to  the  Almighty  creator 
of  all  things,  phyfical  and  ohfeure.  It 
ilfo  inftru6fs  to  the  moft  perfe^I  moralfty  ; 
and  Ihall  I  not  fay,  fits  men  for  a  happy 
ifanflation  to  a  world  of  fuperior  blifs.  I 


an  author  of  diftinguifhed  merit?  Do  we 
not  feel  excited  thereby  fenfations  of  cf- 
teem,  which  did  not  exift  previous  to  tbe 
perufal  ?  If  therefore,  this  refpedi  for  aa 
author,  originates  by  reading  his  works, 
then  by  comparing  this  with  the  ftudy  of 
nature,  peribns  whoare  beftacquainied  with 
nature’s  works,  muft  have  the  leaft  venera¬ 
tion  for  their  author,  on  the  contrary.^ 
But  to  return  to  the  fubjc6f,  (from  which 
1  have  digreffed,  from  a  wilh  to  promote 
fcience,  by  the  ftudy  of  creation.)  'i'hofc 
j  few  inftances  w'hich  1  have  ftated,  from 
I  among  the  m.«ny  that  might  be  brought 
forth,  contrafted  with  the  prefent  ftate  of 
,  fcience,  fufficicntly  (hew  the  advantage  that 
*  attends  the  exertion  of  our  faculties. 


Za. 
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know  many  refute  engaging  in  the  profound 
ire  not  fuch  a  means  provided,  remain  fcience  of  roetaphylics,  becaufc  they  ap- 
Heure.  In  affuming  this  idea  of  it,  1  con-  |  piehend  it  leads  the  mind  from  God  their 

Creator,  to  whom  ihtir  cxiftence  belongs. 
Not  daring  to  condemn  this  as  falfe,  with¬ 
out  alledging  iuflicient  reafons  :  and  even 
thole  I  have  advanced,  are  left  to  the  de- 
ci(iv>n  of  the  unprejudiced,  fhe  compari- 
ibn  of  things  with  things,  or  abftra^f  rca- 
loiiing  being  juft,  is  happily  calculated  to 
advance  Icience.  Now  it  is  by  contempla¬ 
ting  lenfible  obje^ls,  or  natural  things, 
which  arc  the  performance  of  Almighty 
God,  we  cerive  our  animal  knowledge,  the 
rudiments  of  underftanding  \  and  is  it  not 
advancing  in  underftanding,  we  attain 
phil«»lophy  ?  If  therefore,  philofophy  is 
the  natural  refult  of  the  contemplatioi^of 
nature’s  works,  then  the  relation  perceived 
ill  fenfibie  things,  extended  to  things  ob- 
feure,  muft  determine  the  fubje^I  m  my 
favour.  To  define  this  matter,  what  are 
the  impre^oas  made  on  the  mind  in  reading 


Here,  far  retired  from  the  world’s  confusion. 

The  walks  of  envy,  and  the  haunts  of  spleen  ; 

Free  from  pert  Felly’s, — or  f  rom  Care’s  intrusion, 

I  love  to  mingle  in  the  social  scene. 

No  midnight  revels,  here  disturb  the  shade, 

The  heart’s  comiptor,  and  the  bane  of  health  ! 

No  vows  are  here,  to  fickle  fashicn  paid. 

Nor  bends  the  knee  before  the  shrine  of  wealth. 

Here  Friendship,  soothing  pow’r,  wilh  angel  smiles. 
And  lips  that  drop,  the  balm  of  hybla’s  store^; 

Each  rankling  sorrow  of  the  soul  beguiles. 

And  calms  the  mind  to  peace,  unfelt  before. 

Here,  ardent  love  constructs  his  silken  band. 

With  tender  cords  of  mutual  sympathy  ; 

And  while  he  takes  young  pleasure  by  the  hand. 

Fair  innocence  inspires  the  social  glee. 

Here,  bland  content  of  mild  and  placid  mien. 

With  equal  hand  restrains  each  wild  desite— 

And  while  he  bids  the  spirits  How  serene. 

Far  from  the  soul  the  fiends  of  spleen  retire.  . 

But  while  my  raptur’d  fancy  paints  this  scene, 

A  sigh,  involuntary,  speaks  regret  ! 

The  time  may  come,  when  I  may  seek  in  vain,. 

The  tranquil  pleasures  of  this  lov’d  retreat. 

Events  obscur’d  Iteneath  that  dusky  veil, 

Which  hides  the  secrets  of  futurity  ; 

May  call  me  from  these  scenes,  1  love  so  well. 

To  roam  on  busy  life’s  tumultuous  sea. 

May  spread  the  baneful  cypress  funeral  shade. 

Where  now  the  grove  di.‘‘plays  a  livelier  green ! 

May  number  all  among  the  silent  dead. 

Who  now  are  wont  to  lead  the  sprightly  train  !* 

Yet  fancy  often  shall  recall  again, 

The  pleasing  forms  of  friends,  so  blithe  and  gay  ?• 

And  faithful  mem’ry,  ever  shall  retain. 

The  tender  thought  of  pleasures  past  awa^ 

S - 
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Defcription  of  St.  Peter* j  Church  at  Rome. 

(  Continued.  J 

The  drum  of  the  Dome  is  ornamented  by 
coupled  pilafters,  between  the  windows, 
upon  the  continued  bafement  of  which,  are 
Cherubs,  fupporting  feftoons. 

Returning  to  the  pafTage  you  turn  to  the 
right  or  left,  for  the  avenues  are  double  ; 
and  wind  round  the  imperceptible  circle,  be- 
tween  ah  outer  and' an  inner  wall,  until  you 
come  to  a  fpiral  Aair-cafe,  by  which  you 
mount  perpendicularly  fifty  feet  higher  ; 
and  enter  another  gallery,  within  the  Dome 
— juft  under  thefpring  of  the  vault. 

From  this  elevated  fcaffold,  you  can  per- 
celve  the  coarfenefs  of  the  mofaic  cubes, 
with  which  are  formed  the.gigantic  Figures 
of  the  concave  ;  and  you  may  thruft  your 
hands  into  a  gaping  fifture — invifible  from 
below.  ,  , 

You  now  afeend,  diametrically,  by  un¬ 
equal  fteps,  pradfifed  betv/een  the  inner  and 
outer  coping  of  the  vault. 

At  the  fummit  of  the  Dome,  blind  win¬ 
dows  occafionally  o|>cn  into  the  Lanthorn, 
itfelf  a  cupola,  twenty  feet  diameter,  and 
fifty  high. 

From  this  ftupendous  elevation — little Icfs 
than  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  if  you 
venture  to  look  down  upon  the  pavement, 
the  proceflionspafTing,  to  and  fro,  upon  the 
chequered  floor,  remind  you  of  ants  upon 
a  mole-hill  ;  and  fo  contradfed,  in  this 
bird’s-eye  view,  is  the  perfpedfive  of  the 
well  of  the  Dome,  that  you  miftruft,  with 
apprehenfion,  the  perpendicularity  of  the 
walls,  and  fufpedl  the  fufiiciency  of  the 
ieflening  pillars  to  fupport  the  fuperincum- 
bent  mafs. 

A  rufhing  wind  fets  conftantly  from  be¬ 
low,  whenever  ihefe  windows  are  opened  ; 
and  you  gladly  mount  ten  feet  higher,  to 
the  outer  gallery  of  the  lanthorn,  from 
which  you  behold  Rome  at  your  feet,  and 
ftrctch  your  eye  over  the  deferted  plains  of 
the  Campagnia,  to  the  Appenines,  on  one 
fide,  and  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  other. 

Here  you  afeend,  fifty  feet  higher,  by^ 
aUother  flight  of  narrow  fteps,  turned  with¬ 
in  one  of  the  pillared  butments  which  iup- 
port  the  lanthorn,  barely  wide  enough  to 
admit  a  Angle  perfon  at. a  time. 

This  winding  paflage  lands  you  on  the 
floor  of  a  conical  chamber,  diredfly  over 
the  centre  of  the  Dome,  from  which  you 
pafs  into  the  upper  gallery  of  the  Cupola, 
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or  afeend,  by  a  perpendicular  ladder,  into 
the  hollow  of  the  Ball. 

Within  this  brazen  globe,  a  Man  of  fix 
feet  high,  may  ftrctch  out  his  arms,  or 
ftand  on  tiptoe,  while  through  accidental 
crevices  in  the  beaten  copper,  he  perceives 
the  tremendous  height,  at  which  he  is  foar- 
ing  in  the  air. 

It  takes  ten  minutes  todefeend  from  this 
ftupendous  elevation  ;  and  M'hen  you 
emerge  from  its  dark  paflages,  and  wind¬ 
ing  ftairways,  you  arc  glad  to  find  your- 
felf,  once  more,  upon  the  furface  of  the 
earth. 

•  *  « 

Such  is  this  unrivalled  Monument  of 
Modern  art,  which  bears  no  marks  of  age, 
or  incongruity,  although  it  was  three  hun¬ 
dred  years  in  building,  by  the  hands  of 
twenty  different  Archite6ls*  | 

Begun  under  Nicholas  *V .  in  1450,  it 
was  carried  on  by  Bramanto,  under  Paul 
II.  and  Julius  II.  by  Sangallo,  and  Peruzzi, 
under  Leo  X.  and  by  Michael  Angelo,  who 
moulded  *  the  immenfe  concavity  of  the 
Dome,  under  Paul  III.  though  he  died,  be¬ 
fore  it  was  hniflicd,  by  Fontana,  under  the 
pontificate  of  Sixtus  V. 

Succeeding  Popes,  and  fucceeding  Archi- 
te£fs,  fucccffivcly  added  the  lefler  Domes,  j 
the  Portico,  the  Piazzas,  and  the  Veftry  j 
intermediately  ornamenting  the  Interior, 
with  brafs  and  marble ;  and  gradually  fe- 
curing  the  Paintings  from  the  corrofive 
touch  of  Time,  by  iocoi  porating  them  with 

the  walls  in  everlafting  mofaic. 

-■»  #  # 

Exclufive  of  the  Dome,  and  Piazzas, 
the  Body  of  St.  Peter’s  Church  is  twice  as 
long,  twice  as  bri)ad,  and  twice  as  high, 
as  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olvmpiui-— one  of 
the  Seven  Wonders  of  Antiquity,  that  ftill 
exhibits  to  the  wondering  Traveller,  filent, 
and  folitary,  Porticoes,  flretching  over  the 
proftratc  plains  of  Greece. 

St  Paul’s  at  London,  the  only  Edifice 
of  Modern  times  with  which  it  can  be  wor¬ 
thily  compared,  does  not  inclofe  within  its 
vaft  vacuitics-^including  its  Porticoes,  its 
Turrets,  and  its  Dome,  one  fourth  part  of 
the  cubic  fquare  of  St.  Peter’s — the  Corri¬ 
dors  of  which  would  encompafs  Ludgate 
Hill  ;  and  the  Crowd  of  Fleet  Street — 
roaring  with  cars  and  coaches,  might  ruih 
on,  undercover  of  the  circling  Piazzas,  as 
far  as  Temple-Bar.* 

•  Travellers  have  frequently  remarked,  as  a  fault, 
the  monotonous  simplicit)^  of  the  Front  ©f  St.  Pe¬ 
ters;  and  they  have  compared  it,  with  derogation,  to 
the  variegated  Facade  of  St  Paul's — overlooking  the 
sublime  idea  of  Paul  V.  and  Charles  Maderne,  to  ren¬ 
der  the  Cathedral  of  Christendom  a  Monument  of 


It  requires  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  wa 
round  this  magic  circle.  Its  circumferenj 
cannot  therefore  be  efti mated  at  lefs  than 
mile.  Seven  times  as  much  would  nowet 
circle  the  growing  Metropolis  of  the  Uni 
ed  States  ^  and  the  materials  of  all  its  Pd| 
lie  Buildings,  though  they  conveniently  1 
commodate  the  bufinefs,  the  pleafures,  an 
the  devotions  of  feventy  ihoufand  Peopl 
would  be  infufficient  to  create  fuch  anotbi 
Edifice  as  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Peter’s- 
“  The  moft  glorious  Struffure  (fays  and 
quent  Hiftorian)  that  has  ever  been  devote 
to  the  purpofes  of  Religion. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

The  moft  rigid  Diflenter  from  the  mo 
rigid  Proteftants,  that  have  feparated  then 
felves  from  the  corruptions  of  the  Romii 
Apoftacy,  might  feel  fome  fiufhes  of  enthi 
fiafm  At  the  fight  of  a  Chriftian  Templi 
more  glorious  than  that  of  Solomon-4 
Jong  the  admiration  of  the  Chofen  People- 
however  convinced  that  the  heart  of  mam 
the  Temple  of  the  Lord  j  aod  that  a  contri 
Spirit — the  offering  of  the  Gofpcl,  is  a  mJ 
acceptable  Sacrifice  than  thoufands  of  Ram 
or  tens  of  thoufands  of  Rivers  of  Oil, 

The  molf  frugal  Moraiift  among  tho 
Reformed  Societies  that  attempt  (wi' 
whatever  fuccefs .  to  reduce  their  praflii 
to  the  humble  ftaiulard  of  Primitive Sirapl 
city,  might  hoar,  without  regret,  of  tli 
uncounted  Million  <  beftowed  by  Leo  tb 
Tenth  upon  this  fplendid  Edifice,  fince 
was  the  unlimited  lale  of  indulgences,  0( 
cafioneu  by  this  lavifli  expenditure,  thi 
gave  rife  to  the  declamations  of  Lutheran 
Calvin,  againft  the  impofitions  of  the  Papi 
Antichrift. 

Every  Profeflbr  of  Chriftianity — trad 
tional,  or  confaentious — w^hether  his  cr« 
adopts  the  fign  for  the  Subftance,  or  tli 
Subftance  for  the  fign,  muft  turn 
complacency — perhaps  with  venerarioa 
from  Tempjes'dedicated  to  voluptuous  D« 
ities,and  exterminating  Heroes,  to  a  Chur(^ 
of  which  the  foundations  were  laid  in  tli 
Fourth  Century — by  the  Survivors  of  tli 
Tenth  Pcrfecution — for  the  worlhip  of  I 
meek,  and  lelf-denying  Saviour  ! 

THE  FEMALE  GRAMMARIAN. 

“  A  kiss/*  said  young  Charles,  **  is  a  noun,  weallo'J 
•*  But  tell  me  my  dear  is  it  proper  or  common.** 
Lovely  Hannah  blush’d  deep,  and  exclaim'd,  **  Wh 

I  vow, 

L  think  that  a  kiss  is  both  proper  and  common.*' 

Christ  and  his  Apostles.  This  obliged  them  todivi-S 
the  Frontispiece  by  a  regular  intercolumniation,  up-^j 
the  twelve  Piers  of  which  should  stand  the  twelii 
Apostles — thus  emphatically  indicated  as  the  Fill^ 
of  the  Church.-'  *  I 
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NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Of  the  Beaver, 

This  animal  poflefles  all  the  friendly  dif- 
pofitions  fit  for  fociecy,  without  any  of  the 
liccs  or  misfortunes  attendant  upon  it  5 
formed  by  nature  for  focial  life,  he  is  endued 
>vith  an  inftin(R  adapted  to  it,  for  the  pre- 
fervaiion  and  propagation  of  his  fpecies  ; 
this  animal,  whofe  tender  plaintive  accents, 
and  whofe  (Iriking  example  draws  tears  of 
admiration  and  pity  from  the  humane  philo- 
fophcr  who  contemplates  his  life  and  man¬ 
ners  ;  this  harmlefs  animal,  who  never 
hurts  any  living  creature,  who  is  neither 
arnivorous,  fanguinary,  nor  oppreflive,  is 
become  the  object  of  man’s  mod  earned 
purfuit,  and  the  prey^  which  the  favages 
hunt  after  with  the  greated  eagernefs  and 
cruelty  :  a  circumdance  owing  to  the  un¬ 
merciful  rapacioufnefs  of  the  mod  polifhed 
nations  of  Europe. 

The  beaver  is  about  three  or  four  feet 
long,  and  is  fo  thick,  that  his  weight  a- 
mounts  to  forty  or  fixty  pounds,  which  is 
the  confequence  of  the  largenefs  of  his  muf- 
cles.  His  head,  which  he  carries  down¬ 
wards,  is  like  that  of  a  rat,  and  his  back 
railed  in  an  arch  above  it  like  that  of  a  moul'e. 
Lucretius  has  obferved,  that  man  has  hands 
given  him,  not  that  he  might  make  ui'e  of 
them,  but  that  he  had  hands  given  him,  and 
has  made  ufe  of  them.  Thus  the  beaver 
has  webs  at  his  hinder  feet,  and  he  fwims 
with  them.  'Fhetoesof  his  fore-feet  are 
feparate,  andanfwerthe  purpofe  of  hands  , 
the  tail,  which  is  flat,  oval,  and  covered 
with  dales,  he/ifes  by  way  of  a  hod  and 
trowel;  he  has  four  lharp  incifor  teeth, 
which  ferve  him  inllead  of  carpenteiT' 
tools.  All  thefc  inlli  uments,  which  are  in  a  | 
manner  ufelels  whild  he  lives  alone,  and  do 
not  then  didinguiUi  him  from  other  animals, 
are  of  infinite  lervice  when  he  lives  in  foci- 
cty,  and  enable  him  to  dilplay  a  degree  of 
ingenuity  fuperior  to  all  indin(d. 

Without  paflions,  without  a  defire  of 
doing  injury  to  any,  and  without  craft, 
when  he  does  not  live  in  Ibciety,  he  fcarce- 
ly  ventures  to  defend  himfelf.  He  never 
bite?  unlefs  he  is  catched.  But  in  the  focial 
Hate,  in  lieu  of  v/eapons  and  malice,  he  has 
a  variety  (T  contrivances  to  fecure  himlclf 
without  fighting,  and  to  live  without  com¬ 
mitting  or  lulfering  any  injury.  This  peace¬ 
able  and  even  tame  animal  is  nevertheiefs 
independent  ;  he  is  a  Have  to  none,  becaufe 
all  his  wants  arc  fupplicd  by  himfelf :  he 
enters  into  fociety,  but  will  not  ferve,  nor 
does  he  pretend  to  command  :  and  all  his 
labours  are  directed  by  a  filcjit  indinff. 


It  is  the  common  want  of  living  and  mul¬ 
tiplying  that  calls  the  beavers  home,  and 
col le(ds  them  together  in  fummer  to  build 
their  towns  againd  winter.  As  early  as 
June  or  July,  they  come  in  from  all  quar¬ 
ters,  and  affemble  to  the  number  of  two  or 
three  hundred  ;  but  always  by  the  water- 
fide,  becaufc  thefe  republicans  are  to  lire 
on  the  water  to  fccurc  thcmfclves  from  in- 
vafion.  Sometimes  they  give  the  prefer¬ 
ence  to  dill  lakes  in  unfrequented  didrifis, 
becaufe  there  the  waters  arc  always  at  an 
equal  height.  When  they  find  no  pools  of 
danding  water,  they  make  one  in  the  midd 
of  rivers  or  dreams ;  this  they  do  by  nneans 
of  a  caufeway  or  dam.  The  mere  planning 
of  this  contrivance  implies  fuch  a  compli¬ 
cation  of  ideas,  as  our  (hort-fighted  rcafbn 
would  be  apt  to  think  above  any  capacity 
but  that  of  an  intelligent  being  ;  and  were 
it  not  for  the  dread  of  fire  in  this  world  and 
in  the  other,  a  Chridian  would  believe  or 
affirm,  that  the  beaver  has  afpiritual  foul, 
and  that  the  foul  of  manjs  only  material. 
The  fird  thing  to  be  ere^fed  is  a  pile  a  hun¬ 
dred  feet  long,  and  twelve  feet  thick  at  the 
bafis,  which  dielves  away  to  two  or  three 
feet  in  a  dope,  whofe  declivity  and  height 
correfpond  anfwerable  to  the  depth  of  the 
waters.  To  fave  work,  or  to  facilitate  their 
labour,  they  choofe  the  narrowed  and 
fhallowcd  part  of  the  river.  If  they  find 
a  Lirge  tree  by  the  waier-fide,  they  fell  it  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  it  may  fall  acrofs  the 
dream.  If  it  fhould  be  larger  in  circum¬ 
ference  than  a  man’s  body,  they  ftw  it 
through,  or  rather  gnaw  the  foot  with 
their  four  (harp  teeth.  The  branches  arc 
foon  lopped  off  by  thefe  indudrious  work¬ 
men,  who  want  to  fafhion  it  into  a  beano. 
A  multitude  of  Iclfer  trees  are  felled  and 
cut  into  equal  pieces  for  the  intended  pile. 
Some’  drag  thefe  trees  to  the  river  fide, 
others  fwim  over  with  them  to  the  place 
where  the  caufeway  is  to  be  railed.  But 
the  quelHon  is,  how  thefc  animals  are  to 
fink  them  in  the  water,  with  the  affidance 
only  of  their  teeth,  a  tail  and  feet  :  and 
the  following  is  the  manner  in  which  they 
contrive  to  execute  it.  With  their  nails 
they  dig  a  hole  in  the  ground,  or  at  the 
bottom  of'  the  water.  With  their  teeth 
they  red  the  large  end  of  the  dake  againd 
the  bank  of  the  river,  or  againd  the  great 
beam  that  lies  acrofs.  With  their  feet  they 
raife  the  dake,  and  fink  it  with  the  fiiarp 
end  downwards  into  ,the  hole,  where  it 
dands  upright.  With  their  tails  they  make 
mortar,  with  which  they  fill  up  all  the  va¬ 
cancies  between  the  dakes,  which  are 
bound  together  with  twided  boughs  5  and 


thus  the  pile  is  condru^ed.  The  Hope  of 
the  dam  is  oppofite  the  current,  the  better 
to  break  the  force  of  the  water  by  a  gradu¬ 
al  rcfidancc,  and  the  dakes  are  driven  In 
obliquely,  in  proportion  to  the  ioclinatioa 
of  the  plane.  The  dakes  are  planted  per¬ 
pendicularly  on  the  fide  where  the  water  is 
to  fall ;  and  in  order  to  open  a  drain  which 
may  leffcn  the  aftion  of  the  dope  and 
weight  of  the  caufeway,  they  make  two  or 
three  openings  at  the  top  of  it,  by  which 
part  of  the  waters  of  the  river  may  run  off; 

When  this  work  is  finifhed  by  the  whole 
body  of  the  republic,  every  member  coo- 
iiders  of  a  lodging  for  himfelf.  Each  com¬ 
pany  builds  a  hut  in  the  water  upon  the 
pile.  Thefc  huts  are  from  four  to  ten  feet 
diameter,  upon  an  oval  or  round  inclofurc. 
Some  are  two  or  three  dories  high,  accord- 
'ing  to  the  number  of  families  or  houfe- 
holds.  Each  hut  contains  at  lead  two  or 
three,  and  fbme  ten  or  fifteen.  The  wallsi 
whether  high  or  low,  are  about  two  feet 
thick,  and  arc  all  arched  at  the  top,  and 
perte<dly  neat  and  folid  both  within  and 
without.  The  out  fide  is  varnidied  with  a 
kind  of  ducco,  impenetrable  both  to  the 
water  and  to  the  external  air.  Every  apart¬ 
ment  has  two  openings,  one  on  the  land- 
fide  to  enable  them  to  go  out  and  fetch  pro- 
vifions,  the  other  on  that  next  the  dream, 
to  facilitate  their  efcape  from  the  approach 
of  the  enemy,  that  is,  of  man  thededroy- 
er  of  cities  and  commonwealth.  THe  win¬ 
dow  of  the  hoiife  opens  to  the  water. 
There  they  take  the  benefit  of  thefrelh  air 
in  the  day  time,  plunged  in  the  river  up  to 
their  middle.  In  winter  it  ferves  to  fence 
them  againd  the  ice,  which  gathers  to  the 
thicknefs  of  two  or  three  feet.  The  (helf, 
which  is  to  prevent  its  dopping  up  this  win¬ 
dow,  reds  upon  two  dakes  that  dope  ia 
fuch  a  manner  as  may  bed  carry  off  the 
water  from  the  houfe,  and  leave  an  outlet 
to  creep  through,  or  to  go  and  fwim  under 
the  ice.  The  infide  of  the  houfe  has  no 
other  furniture  than  a  flooring  of  grafs, 
covered  with  the  boughs  of  the  fir-tree. 
No  filth  of  any  kind  is  ever  feen  in  thefe 
apartments. 

The  materials  for  thefe  buildings  are  al¬ 
ways  the  produce  of  the  neighbour  fields, 
‘fhelc  are  alders,  poplars,  and  other  trees 
delighting  in  watery  places,  as  thelc  repub¬ 
licans  do  who  build  their  apartments  of 
them.  Thefe  citizens  have  the  fatisfaflion, 
at  the  fame  time  that  they  faftiion  the  wood, 
to  nourifli  themfelves  with  it.  In  imitation 
of  certain  favages  of  the  frozen  ocean,  they 
eat  the  bark.  The  favages,  indeed,  do  not . 
like  it  till  it  is  dried,  pounded,  and  proper.* 
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ly  drefCrd;  .iwhereas  the  beavers  chew  it  and 
fuck  k  when  it  is  quite  green.  They  lay  up 
a  provifion  of  bark  and  tender  twigs  in  fe- 
parate  ftorehoufes  for  every  hut,  propor¬ 
tionable  to  the  number  of  its  inhabitants. 
Every  beaver  knows  his  own  ftorchoule, 
and  not  one  of  them  pilfers  his  neighbour’s. 
Each  party  lives  in  its  own  habitation,  and 
is  contented  with  it,  though  jealous  of  the 
property,  it  has  acquired  in  it  by  its  labour. 
The  provifions  of  the  community  are  col- 
le^ed  and  expended  without  diflenfions. 
They  are  fatisHed  with  that  (impie  food 
which  their  labour  prepares  for  them. 

EPIGRAM. 

^ran/lnted from  Hafz^  the  Perftan  Peet, 

In  shades  of  palm. trees,  and  beside  a  stream, 

Hatlz  the  thoug-htful,  thus  took  up  his  theme  ; 

And,  as  he  sat,  melodicusl>  hesun^. 

And  TUii’d  hib  harp  with  strings  of  sliver  strung  : 

Can  the  mistakes  of  good  intentions  raise 
The  frowns  of  anger  ? — that  to  worth  gave  praise. 

A  silly  sort  of  afi'ectation,  sure 
A  fi'iendly  muse,  in  grief,  could  not  proctjre  ! 

Say  then— -ah.  does  it  not  impeach  good  sense 
To  shew  displeasure  where  there’s  no  offence  ? 

But  there  are  sometimes  w«»iiaV  us  whims  in  life, 
Which  rise  to  turn  good  nature  into  strife ! 

Hence  Care— in  bowers  of  roses  I'll  recline, 

And  quaff  the  ruby  Joys  of  sparkling  wine. 

Or  in  the  barge  of  ]  leasure  sing  of  love. 

Which  rules  on  earth  below,  and  heaven  above. 

Biographical  sketch  of  George  Wythe* 

Greorge  Wythe,  the  patriot,  the  philo- 
fbpher,  the  philanthropic,  is  dead  !  Few 
have  more  ftrongly  evinced  the  height  of 
moral  and  inrellectiial  excellence  to  which 
man  is  capable  of  afeending.  In  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  law  he  was  indeed  profound  f 
Under  a  prefTure  of  bunnefs  at  the  bar 
before  the  revolution,  which  would  have 
monopolized  the  attention  of  others,  and 
unafnifed  by  pertonal  tuirion  from  others, 
(for  except  as  a  lawyer  he  was  felf-taught) 
he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  ancient 
languages  critically  cartel.  Not  only  was 
the  father  of  poetry  his  intimate  compani¬ 
on,  but  the  philoibphers,  hiCoriaus,  and 
even  dramatic  poets  of  antiquity  were  as 
familiar  to  him  in  their  original  drefs,  as 
were  almoft  all  the  meritorious  works  of  the 
day  in  his  vernacular  tongue.  The  writer 
of  this  (ketch  has  heard  him  denominated 
emphatically  the  walking  library.” 

At  a  period  of  life,  which  in  others 
would  be  deemed  at  leaf!  ihe  verge  of  old 
age,  he  applied  to  mathematics  and  narufal 
phiioibphyi  both  which  fubiime  fubje^s 


he  purfued  with  an  ardor  and  a  depth  fel- 
dom  attained  by  a  youthful  Cudent.  When 
our  rights  were  attacked  by  Great  Britain, 
at  the  beginning  of  what,  if  unlucccfsful, 
would  have  been  termed  a  rebellion,  but 
which  we  now  boaC  of  as  a  glorious  revo¬ 
lution,  even  at  that  time  venerable  for  age, 
he  was  refpe^fed  for  talents  and  corrtdl- 
nefs  of  demeanor,  he  affumed  the  then 
military  garb  and  accoutrements  of  the 
volun  cers,  whom  the  divine  (pirit  of  patri¬ 
otic  entbufiafm  had  impelled  to  convene  in 
the  facred  enufe  of  (reedom. 

The  entreaties  of  the  fond  partner  of 
his  bofom  could  not  retain  him.  He  ap. 
peared  before  the  foldkry,  drawn  up  in 
military  parade,  on  an  alarm  of  the  arrival 
of  an  inimical  vefTcl.  An  awful  fiience 
pervaded  the  ranks  The  fpedlators  look¬ 
ed  with  admit  nion  on  him.  A*,  length  the 
commanding  officer,  with  iWprilc,  enqui- 
red  the  caule  of  His  appearing  on  the  field 
thus  accouicred  I  “  1  come,  replied  h*-,  lo 
offer  my  lerv.ces  to  my  country,  and  to  do 
what  you  (hall  command.”  With  difficul¬ 
ty  he  was  prevailed  on  to  defilt  from  his 
defign, 'tinder  a  pcrluafion  th^i  he  coulJ 
render  more  efFcntial  fervLeto  his  country 
in  the  civil  department. 

I'he  voice  of  his  country  called  him  to  a 
feat  in  that  Congrels  which  declared  the 
independence  of  Ametica.  He  was  not 
long  an  inactive  member  of  that  body. 
Much  of  the  weight  of  the  molt  arduous 
buliiiei's  was  fupported  by  him.  He  was  i 
a  member  of  the  grand  convention  which 
formed  the  conffitution  of  the  United  Stares 
as  well  as  of  the  Rate  convention  of  Virginia, 
which  ratified  that  inffrument.  Fhe  icru- 
puluus  devotioQ  to  JuRice,  the  Rreogth  of 
realoning  and  depth  of  refcarch  which  he 
manifeRed  as  chancellor,  are  known  to  all. 
Great  as  he  was  in  literature,  in  fcicuce  and 
io  Jaw,  fully  imprelTed  that  **  knowledge 
without  morals  is  in  vain,”  his  fU|;triority 
was  more  apparent  in  his  condudf. 

If  to  do  no  injury,  but  to  do  all  poffible 
good,  is  the  fummum  bonum  of  morals,  he 
reached  it.  DecpJy  informed  in  the  vari 
uus  religions  which  exiiled  in  the  world, 
his  mind  was  liberal  in  the  extreme  to  thofe 
who  might  differ  from  him.  He  brought 
into  adfual  pradtice  the  piueR  and  moR 
ufcful  tenets  of*  morality  and  religion.  If 
nature  gave  to  him  irritability,  reaion  ren¬ 
dered  him  in  general  one  of  the  ca  m.  R, 
the  mildeR  of  men.  The  infantine  heart  is 
nor  ids  fuliied  than  that  which  be.it  in  his 
bofom.  Confeious  of  the  ^quiity  of 
other’s  rights,  there  was  generally  a  hu¬ 
mility  about  him  iddom  found  amougR  thole  j 


who  were  inferior -to.  him  in  underRanding 
and  in  morals.  Every  moment  nor 
cialiy  employed,  in  his  eRiipation,  w’a^ 
criminally  loR.  He  rcjcdled  with  difdain 
every  thing  like  excefs,  in  which  he  com, 
prehended  all  thole  things,  not  abfoluteli 
ufdul.  His  extraordinary  temperance  prei 
I’erved  or  added  to  a  Rrcngih  of  conRitQ, 
rion  which  brought  him  to  his  eightuti] 
year,  with  few  attacks  of  (icknefs.  To  hii 
country  he  gave  his  life  exclufivdy  for  ma¬ 
ny  years. 

He  had  been  blcR  with  the  pureR  .ind 
WiirnieR  aRldfion  in  the  conjugal  union! 
when  this  was  diffoiving,  (eparating  the 
cords  tore  his  mind  ,  when  ihev  wtrs 
brtiken,  he  boweif  to  ihc  hand  which  had 
cut  »hcm  \  but  I’id  not  fall.  He  who  had 
not  received  from  others,  was  liberal  ia 
communicating  inRrudion.  For  iomc 
years  the  private  tuition  of  youth  was  hi| 
fatourite  employment  and  amukment.  (he 
iliuRiioUb  Prefi.'ent  of  the  United  Starei 
with  gr.ititude  aijvl  afftclion,  boaRs  himldf 
a  pupil  of  this  modern  Socrates.  Hun¬ 
dreds  in  .\mtrica  are  gratified  in  acknow. 
ledging  themfelves  his  disciples  From  the 
Prefiilcni  many  of  the  various  officer^  in 
the  general  government  abroad  and  at 
home,  and  in  the  Rate  government,  owe 
to  him  their  qualifications  for  difehargiug 
their  duties.  'To  him  may  be  traced  rheir 
convidion  of  the  truth  of  the  pure  doc* 
trines  of  republicanifiTi.  In  politics,  as  ia 
morals,  he  with  undeviating  Rep  purfued 
one  courfe,  and  that  the  moR  corrcR. 
Was  it  wonderful  then  that  nor  long  before 
his  death  he  (hould  exclaim,  let  me  die 
righteous  I”  Thus  lived  and  thus  died  this 
illuRiious  man. 

^ Richmond  Enquirer.) 


There  have  been  many  attempts,  particularly  in  the 
Luglish  language,  to  empio}  technical  lerms  and 
allusions  in  humorous  poetry.  Perhaps  nn  onewaS 
ever  happier  than  the  following,  addressed 

To  an  Ironmonger,  on  hie  Birth  Day. 

Oh,  Lockman,  may  thy  angel  true,  ' 

Thy  ebarn  of  life  extend, 

And  add  a  thousand /////«  thereto; 

So  pra>8  toy  merry  friend,^ 

And  ma>*st  thou  neither  rust  nor  stain. 

Nor  canker  ever  feel; 

W  ith. heart  as  soft  as  silken  skein, 
r-hy  ribs  be  ribs  of  *tee/. 

Loud  as  a  cannon  through  the  land. 

May  thy  good  name  resound  : 

And  ’.he  sir  mg  hammer  of  ihy  hand 
Thy  enemies  confound. 
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Aided  bf  thee  hiy  vmes  flow, 

Their  tinkle  owe  to  thee  ; 

As  iron  sharp*iieth  iron,  so 
Thy  friendship  sharp’neth  me. 

Keen  be  thy  sense,  like  rvxtrd  that’s  try’d. 
Thy  wit,  like  point  of  prong, 

Thy  judgment,  like  a  tavj  divide 
The  right  side  from  the  wrong. 

Firm  as  an  anvil  may’st  thou  bear 
The  strokes  of  every  clime  ; 

And,  like  a  harden’d  Jile,  still  wear 
The  teeth  of  envious  time. 

Round  in  thyself,  like  polish’d  ball, 

Shine  always  smooth  and  bright ; 

When  other  ironmonger's  fall 
May’st  thou  stand  bolt  upright. 

And  when  life’s  forge  will  work  no  more. 
Fire  gone,  and  metal  cold, 

Alchymist  death,  at  touch,  thy  ore 
Shall  aU  transmute  to  gold. 

Whiley^/o«gA«  shall  turn  the  fertile  mould. 
While  ncedl€9  seek  the  pole. 

While  fetters,  loch  and  bars  shall  hold. 
Thy  love  shall  nail  my  soul. 


(250  1-4  degrees  of  Fahrenheit  ;*)  and 
with  the  fame  oil,  at  the  fame  degree  of 
heat,  he  wafhed  his  face  and  fuperior  ex¬ 
tremities.  He  held  for  the  fame  fpace  of 
time,  and  with  as  little  inconvenience,  his 
legs  in  a  folution  of  muriate  of  foda,  heat¬ 
ed  to  to  102®  of  the  fame  fcale(26i  1-2® 
of  Fahr.)  He  Rood  on  and  rubbed  the 
foies  of  his  feet  with  a  bar  of  iron  heated 
to  a  white  heat ;  in  this  Rate  he  held  the 
iron  in  his  hands,  and  rubbed  the  furface 
of  his  tongue.  I 


he  did  not  Rt  beneath  one  of  the  elms.  He 
raifed  his  countenance  to  anfwer  me  :  it 
was  penfive  but  not  gloomy ;  a  faint,  me¬ 
lancholy  fmile  gleamed  from  his  eye,  and 
gave  his  features  the  expreflioh  of  tranquil 
redgnation.  He  told  me  that  the  R\ade  re¬ 
called  his  forrows  ;  I  am,  faid  he,  alone-., 
but  why  do  I  complain  ?  I  deferved  no¬ 
thing.  I  have  loR  all. — Feeling  an  intercR 
in  the  mao,  1  aiked  him  what  calamities 
had  Rripped  him  to  poverty.  He  began  to 
colle(R  his  thoughts,  and  without  a  lingle 
He  gargled  his  mouth  with  concentrated  word  of  complaint,  related  the  events  of 
fuJphuric  and  nitric  acids,  without  the  Imall-  his  life.  He  had  lived  feventy  years,  and 
eR  injury  or  difcolouration  \  the  nitrous  fcarcely  a  day  ever  paRed  without  bringing 
acid  changed  the  cuticle  to  a  yellow  colour ;  fome  new  misfortune.  His  voice,  while 
with  the  acids  in  this  Rate,  he  rubbed  his  he  was  fpeaking,  was,  for  the  moR  part, 
hands  and  'arms.  All  ihefe  experiments  calm  and  even ;  but  when  he  told  me  of 
were  continued  long  enough  to  prove  their  the  death  of  his  wife  and  onlv  daughter* 


ne  remained  a  conlidcrable  time  in  an  oven 
heated  to  65  or  70®,  ( 1 78 — 189  Fahr.)  and 
from  which  he  was  with  difficulty  induced 
to  retire,  fo  comfortable  did  he  feel  that 
high  temperature. 

It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  this 
1  man  feems  totally  uninfluenced  by  any  mo- 
Paris  has  for  fome  days  witnefTed  the  tive  to  miflead,  and,  it  is  faid,  he  has  re- 
Fonvlerful  exploits  of  a  Spaniard  in  ihat  fufed  flattering  offers  from  fome  religious 
3fy,  who  is  endowed  with  qualities  by  feffarics  of  turning  to  emolument  his  fin- 
rhich  he  refiRs  the  aflion  of  very  high  gular  qualities  ;  yet  on  the  whole  it  feems 
egrees  ot  heat,  as  well  as  the  influence  to  be  the  opinion  of  moR  philofophical 
f  the  Rrong  chemical  re-ageuts  Many  men,  that  this  perfon  muR  poffefs  fome 
liftories  of  the  trials  to  which  he  has  been  matter,  which  counteraffs  the  operation 
bhmitted  before  a  c<>mmiffi<iu  of  the  inRi-  of  thefe  agents.  To  fuppofe  that  nature 
Qfcand  medical  fchool,  have  appeared  in  has  organized  him  differently,  would  but 
be  public  papers  *,  but  the  public  wait  be  unphilofophic :  by  habit  he  might  have 
tith  impatience  for  the  report  to  be  made  blunted  his  fenfibility  againR  thole  impref- 
11  the  name  of  the  commiflion  by  profefi“"fions  that  cre.atc  pain  under  ordinary  cir-‘ 
w  Pinel.  A  few  of  the  more  remarkable  cumRanccs  ;  but  how  to  explain  the  pow- 
ircumRanccs  arc  related  by  an  eyc-witnefs  cr  by  which  he  rcfiRs  the  adfion  of  thofc 
s  follow's.  agents  which  arc  known  to  have  the  Rrong- 

fhe  iubje^f  of  thefe  trials  is  a  young  cR  affinity  for  animal  matter,  is  a  circum- 
MD,  a  native  of  Toledo  in  Spain,  twenty-  Ranee  difficult  to  comprehend.  It  has  not 
hree  years  of  age,  and  free  of  any  pc-  failed  however  to  excite  the  wonder  of  the 
oliarirics  which  can  announce  any  thing  ignorant,  and  the  enquiry  of  the  learned  at 
emarkable  in  the  organization  of  the  Ikin  \  Paris. 

fter  examinaticn,  one  would  be  rather  dil-  \Monthly  Mag*  Sept*  1803.] 

Ked  to  conclude  a  peculiar  foftnefs,  than  ^ 

iny  harfhnefs  or  thicknefs  of  the  cuticle  i  /.  •> 

■xiHed,  either  naturally  or  from  mcchani-  "  V  driven  to  and  fro  ?  > 

caufes  Nor  was  there  any  ciicum-  This  touching  queRion  of  lob,  came  with 


cowers  o\ 


ANECDOTE. 

A  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  met 
to  fpend  a  focial  evening.  Soon  after,  ap¬ 
ples  were  handed  about.  A  gentleman 
taking  the  feed  of  an  apple,  fnapped  it  at  a 
lady  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  room,  which 
the  lady  obferving,  returned  another,  which 
Rruck  him  on  the  forehead.  The  gentle¬ 
man,  fomewhat  mortified  by  miffing  his 
aim,  afked  her,  “  Why  dare  you  contend 
with  me  V* — Becaufe,”  leplied  the  lady, 
“  we  are  promlfed  that  the  feed  of  the  wo¬ 
man  Rial!  bruife  the  ferpent’s  head.” 


COMETS. 

In  a  ridiculous  pamphlet,  publiffied  in 
1759,  the  author  of  it,  in  mentioning  the 
comet  which  appeared  that  year,  fays— 
“that  this  grand  phenomenon  has  appeared 
three  different  times,  each  on  fome  joyful 
occaRon.  That,  in  1607,  Kepler  obferved 
it  at  Prague,  when  it  performed  the  office 
of  a  bonfire  at  the  birth  of  a  Prince.— 
That,  in  1682,  when  Caffina  obferved  it 
in  France,  it  was  equally  loyal,  on  the 
birth  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  In  1759, 
this  jovial  traveller  made  his  appearance  in 
England  amidR  the  preparations  for  keep 
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4ng  the  birth-day  of  the  Prince  of  W  alesi 
(hie  prcfcnt  MajeAy)  in  a  manner  fuitablc 
to  the  grandeur  of  a  free  people.'*  From 
which  we  are  led  to  conjefture,  that,  after 
the  yarious  theories  of  comets,  which  have 
been  Aarted,  ihefc  courtly  phenomena  are 
no  other  than  certain  celestial  fire-nuorks^ 
complaifantly  played  above  on  thefejoy- 
ft7l  occafions  below. 


SUMMART  OF  INTELLIGENCE. 

ForeiOn.— I'he  American  in¬ 
tercourse  bill,  after  receiving  a  strong  oppo¬ 
sition  in  every  stage  of  its  progress,  has  pass¬ 
ed  both  houses  of  the  British  Parliament. 
This  bill  allows  the  governors  of  British  colo¬ 
nies  to  open  their  ports  to  American  vessels, 
whenever  they  shall  think  proper. 

Saint  John's^  Jtdtj  1.— -General  Miranda  has 
again  sailed  for  the  .Spanish  Main,  after  hav¬ 
ing  increased  his  strength  at  Barbadoes,  and 
receivetl  considerable  assistance  f]x>m  the 
British  government.  We  are  happy  to  learn 
that  he  is  not  w'ithout  hopes  of  co-operation 
from  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  .eastern 
part  of  Carracas,  where  his  partisans,  under 
the  command  of  one  Ferdinand  ani  .Vlendes 
Pinto,  were  feome  time  since  coUecling  in 
great  numhere.  in  order  to  sui^pon  him  imme¬ 
diately  upon  Ids  appearing  on  the  coast. 

Gibraltar^  ^4. — The  following  parti¬ 

cular's  of  a  «C>st  brilliant  achievement  per¬ 
formed  by  his  maje^y’s  frigate  .Sirius,  Capt. 
Prowsc,  on  the  coast  of  Italy,  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  from  an  officer  on  board  the  frigate  and 
may  be  depended  upon.  We  publish  them 
without  comments  j  no  praise  can  heighten 
the  merit  which  the  bare  unadorned  account 
l>e8peaks  in  the  gallant  commander  and  his 
brave  crew. 

H.  M.  S.  Sirius,  April  26,  1806. 

“  On  Thursday,  April  1 7,  we  gained  infor¬ 
mation  from  a  vessel  wc  boarded  at  sea,  that 
a  French  national  squadron,  consisting  of  one 
ship,  three  brigs,  one  borabarde  and  five  hea¬ 
vy  gun  vessels,  had  sailed  that  moming  from 
Civita-Vechia  for  Naples.  We  immediately 
made  all  sail  in  chase  of  them,  and,  at  four 
o'clock,  had  the  pleasure  ofseeuig  tliem  from 
our  mast  head,  and  cleared  ship  for  action  ; 
at  6  o'clock,  saw  them  very  plain  from  our 
deck,  under  easy  sail,  and  apparently  deter¬ 
mined  to  wait  ouf  attack ;  at  half  past  six  they 
hove  to,  and  at  seven  we  commenced  action  on 
l)Oth  sides  within  pistol  shot ;  at  8,  observed 
several  of  the  enemy's  vessels  much  damag¬ 
ed,  and  running  in  for  the  land,  we  still  in 
close  action  with  the  ship  and  three  brigs ;  at 
a  quarter  past  9,  the  ship  ceased  firing,  and 
hailed  us  to  say  she  had  struck.  I  am  sorry 
that  we  could  not  take  possession  of  some 
other  vessels,  the  night  being  very  dark,  and 
our  ship  very  much  crippled  and  close  to  the 


land.  However,  we  have  given  them  some¬ 
thing  to  remember  us.  The  ship  is  la  Berg- 
ere,  and  now  with  us  at  Malta.  They  mount¬ 
ed  in  the  whole  93  guns,  and  661  rnen,  which 
you  will  see  by  the  list  of  them  I  send  you.  1 
can  assure  you  tte  found  enough  to  do  with  the 
whole  of  them  ;  for  the  water  was  so  sm(X)ch 
that  all  their  guns  told  ;  and  for  a  frigate,  like 
the  Sirius,  of  36  guns,  and  only  26u  men,  to 
have  93  guns,  and  66 1  men  against  her,  it  was 
serious  indeed.  Captain  Frowse  has  lost  his 
nephew  Mr.  Adair,  a  very  fine  young  man  ; 
his  brother  was  killed  on  board  the  V  ictory 
with  Lord  Nelson  ;  he  was  captain  of  the  ma¬ 
rines.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  we  had  9  killed 
and  20  wounded ;  the  enemy  had  50  killed  and 
wounded. 

DOMESTIC. 

Extract  of  c  letter  from  Little  F.xuma  Salt 
Pond^  3d  Julyy  1806. 

“  There  is  about  one  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  bushels  of  great  grained  salt,  of  a 
superior  quality  to  any  that  lias  been  former¬ 
ly  raked  at  the  (ireat  and  Bush  Fond  ;  and 
the  great  Fond  is  now  fit  to  rake  in  many 
places,  so  tliat  the  quantity  of  salt  raked  this 
season  at  Exuma,  will  be  more  than  the  de¬ 
mand  the  Americans  will  require,  which  has 
not  been  the  case  formerly. 

Mr.  Adam  Ault,  of  i  anover,  Pennsylvania, 
has  made  a  clock  which  plays  12  tunes  every 
quarter  on  the  plan  of  a  hand  organ.  He  has 
made  two  very  handsome  chamber  organs, 
and  is  now  making  an  organ  to  be  a  pait  of  the 
Fiano  boite,  which  can  be  played  separate  or 
double. 

On  Sunday  last  a  meeting  was  held  in  the 
Meeting-house  belonging  to  the  Society  of 
friends,  in  the  Borough  of  Lancaster,  in 
wliich  a  p.*thetic  and  animated  Sermon  was 
delivered  by  Sarah  Cresson,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  an  approved  Minister  of  that  Society, 
travelling  tUrough  Maryland  and  Pennsylva¬ 
nia.  Her  apology  for  breaking  the  silence  in 
which  this  people  profess  to  worship  God,  was 
highly  interesting,  and  evidently  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  audience. — In  her  discourse, 
she  adduced  strong  evidence  of  the  being,  the 
wisdom,  and  goodness  of  God  from  the  Cre¬ 
ation  around  us,  and  from  the  feelings  ai 
tendencies  of  the  hupian  mind  ;  and  thence 
infeiTed  the  duty  of  worship  to  him.  She 
pointed  out  the  excellency  of  the  Christian 
Religion,  as  promodng  cheerfulness  of  mind, 
and  the  highest  enjoyment,  which,  as  ration¬ 
al  beings,  we  are  capable  of  in  tliis  world  ; 
as  our  best  support  in  aftiiction  ;  as  opening 
to  mankind  tlie  glorious  prospect  of  immor¬ 
tality,  and  pointing  to  an  union  with  Gjod, 
w  hicb,  by  a  due  regard  to  His  holy  precepts, 
is  attainable  even  in  this  world  ;  and  as  leading 
to  the  consummation  of  this  union  hereafter ; 
in  which  consisted  all  that  the  human  soul  is 
capable  of  enjoying. 


Her  prayef  was  meek  and  dignified.— That 
all  might  be  induced  lo  adopt  the  means  by 
w'hich  this  happy  union  may  finally  be  obtain, 
ed — and  closed  the  meeting  with  a  solemnity 
becoming  a  Christian  meeting  for  worship. 

This  is  the  first  meeting  of  Friends  that  has 
been  held  in  that  Borough  for  several  years 
past. 

{Afatthewa*  Lancaster  paper. 

AGRICULTURAL. 

The  weight  of  a  remarkably  large  Heifrr^ 
turned  of  five  years  old,  raised  and  fed  by 
William  West  of  Upper  Darby  Township, 
Delaware  County,  the  beef  of  which  was  sold 
in  the  Philadelphia  market,  in  the  third  month, 
1806,  from  the  stall  of  John  Barney,  Butcher, 
near  the  upper  end  of  the  Old  Market. 

{^Communicated  to  the  Philadelphia  Society  for 
promoting  jfgnculture,'] 

Her  live  weight  in  the  turnpike  scales,  lb.2 1 35 
Her  beef  weight,  1303J 

Her  rough  tallow,  according  to  the 
certificate  of  Joseph  1  eaion,  tal¬ 
low-chandler,  as  received  by  him 
from  John  Barney,  the  butcher, 

lb.  201 

To  which  add  fat  taken  off  before  tlie 
beef  was  weighed,  4| 

-  2051 

Hide,  135 

Interments  in  the  different  burial  grounds 
of  the  C  ity  and  Liberties  of  Fhiladelphiu,  from 
the  1 9th  to  the  26th  July.  Adults.  22— Chil¬ 
dren  33— 7'otal  57. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

If  the  pitxluction  of  Anti-Lounger  would 
have  any  influence  on  our  readers,  we  appre¬ 
hend  its  effects  would  be  different  from  wliat 
was  designed  by  the  authot*.  To  exclaim 
against  a  vicious  custom  not  yet  introduced 
into  our  country,  would  be  thp  most  likely 
means  to  promote  its  introduction. 

Lucbetia's  poetry  wants  some  rerision 
before  it  can  be  admitted  into  the  1  ire -side. 

Scriptorian  had  better  read  a  little  far¬ 
ther  in  the  scriptures,  and  if  they  will  not 
satisfy  him  with  regard  to  tiic  lost  tribes  of 
Israel,'  he  must  then  take  up  Roilin's  Ancient 
History. 
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